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the  tropic  bird  or  bo  Vn  bird — his  two  Long  brilliant  lail- 
feathers  floating  astern  like  miniature  man '-o '-war 
paying-off  pennants.  Not  a  sail  had  we  seen  all  the 
voyage  from  Auckland  but  a  distant  glimpse  between  the 
little  rain  squalls  of  a  big-  American  schooner,  ber  deck 
piled  high  with  lumber,  from  Puget  Sound,  no  doubt, 
running  swiftly  to  the  south-west  Sydneywards.  Now 
Savaii's  cloudy  mountains  loomed  large',  and  soon  the 
top  if  Upolu's  blue,  forested  longitudinal  range,  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  high,  came  up  above  the  waters 
on  our  starboard  bow. 

By  sunset  Ave  had  passed  through  the  storied 
strait  of  Manono,  separating  the  rounded  island 
of  that  name  and  the  curiously  shaped  volcanic 
crater-isle  of  Apolima  from  massive  Savaii,  and  were 
coasting  Apia-wards  along  Upolu's  shores  with  the 
fringing  reef  gleaming  white  with  surf  on  the  starboard 
side.  Apolima  was  a  place  to  fascinate ;  even  a  fleeting 
view  made  one  long  to  land  and  explore  it.  It  is  a  small 
place,  not  much  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  but  it  is 
a  natural  fortress,  a  long-dead  volcano,  submerged  until 
only  its  upper  part  remains  above  the  ocean ;  one  side 
of  the  great  crater — now  filled  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
— slashed  down  so  that  the  sea  flows  in  by  a  narrow 
passage,  and  fills  the  hollow  with  a  calm  lagoon.  There 
is  no  entrance  but  this  one  narrow  sea-passage,  for  else- 
where the  island  presents  precipitous,  dark,  rocky 
ramparts,  quite  unscalable.  Apolima  may  be  likened  to 
an  immense  cup,  with  one  side  broken  out ;  the  Samoans 
compared  it  to  the  upturned  hollow  palm  of  the  hand 
and  this  is  how  it  received  its  name,  Apolima.  which 
means  ' '  The  Hollowed  Hand, "  or  "  Spear-poising  Hand. ' ' 
A  small,  but  unconquerable,  tribe  lives  on  the  lakelike 
lagoon-side,  under  its  sheltering  palms.  These  men  have 
held  Apolima,  and  can  still  hold  it,  against  a  host 
Nothing  but  artillery  would  shift  them  from  this  cupped 
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retreat,  a  "hollow  lotos  land"  if  ever  there  was  one, 
standing  like  a  sentry-crag  at  the  gateway  to  the  much- 
coveted  islands  of  Samoa. 

Then,  skirting  the  Upolu  coast,  as  night  came 
down,  ''we  saw  the  land-lights  burning"  on  this 
strange  new  tropic  world.  Later  we  came  to  know 
that  the  lights  we  saw7,  as  if  those  of  fairy  Venices, 
were  the  fishermen's  torches.  Flying-fish  catching 
at  night  is  the  Samoan  Islander's  favourite  sport. 
When  the  cool  evening  time  comes,  the  canoes  are 
launched,  and  with  blazing  torches  the  crews  paddle  to 
and  fro,  with  their  hand-nets  capturing  the  foolish  flying- 
fish  as  they  come  leaping  towards  the  light.  In  fine 
weather  all  round  the  coasts  of  these  isles  of  Polynesia, 
as  you  sail  along  outside  the  fringing  reefs,  you  will 
see  inshore  the  torchlights  of  the  fishing  canoes,  dancing 
like  so  many  fireflies  in  the  gloom  of  the  splendid  tropic 
night. 

When  we  had  coasted  Upolu  for  about  twenty  miles 
the  captain  burned  a  blue  light.  A  long  bar  of  light,  a 
huge  finger  of  white  fire,  shot  up  from  a  point  on  our 
starboard  bow  under  the  black  shadow  of  the  Upolu 
mountains,  and  on  a  moment  we  were  dazzled  by  the 
beams  of  the  man-of-war  searchlight,  the  powerful  night- 
eyes  of  the  fleet.  Then  the  lights  considerately  played 
on  the  reef  entrance,  and  presently  we  steered  safely  in, 
between  the  two  curving  horns  of  a  coral  breakwater 
where  the  rollers  smashed  themselves  in  foam  and  a  line 
of  white  showed  the  run  of  the  reefs.  "Let  go!"  and 
our  anchor  plunged  down  in  the  middle  of  a  sheltered 
bay,  with  the  dim  shapes  of  fighting  ships  around  us 
and  ahead.  Two  boats  put  off  from  the  ships,  and  two 
smart  young  navy  lieutenants,  one  British  and  one 
American,  ran  up  the  accommodation  ladder,  asked  some 
questions,  inspected  our  papers,  and  were  off  again.  Our 
mysterious  cable  despatches  from  Auckland  were  handed 
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over  to  CaptaiD  Stuart,  of  II. M.S.  Tauranga,  senior 
officer  on  the  Samoan  station.  The  lights-out  bugle 
sounded  sweet  and  (dear  from  one  ship  after  another; 
sundry  officials  from  the  shore  came  and  went  in  their 
native-manned  whaleboats,  and  presently  we  were  left 
to  go  to  rest,  rolling  gently  on  the  little  heave  and  fall 
of  the  sea  in  the  famous  harbour  of  Apia. 

The  daylight  view  of  Apia  showed  a  curving  bay.  with 
white  bungalow  houses  gleaming  from  amongst  the  groves 
of  coconut  palms,  here  and  there  a  two-storey  building, 
with  its  wide  balconies,  looking  out  over  the  light  blue 
of  the  harbour;  a  little  fleet  of  schooners  and  cullers  at 
anchor,  well  inshore  of  the  five  grim  warships  of  three 
nations,  and  in  the  background  wave  upon  wave  of 
wooded  hill  slopes,  those  near  at  hand  the  rich,  soft 
moist  green  of  the  tropics,  in  the  distances  magnificently 
purple,  with  here  and  there  a  wisp  of  mist  rising  from 
the  deep,  gloomy  gullies,  mounting  up  and  up  into  a 
lofty  skyline,  the  main  range  of  Upolu  Island.  This  is 
the  mountain  range  that  the  Samoans  call  the  Tua-sivi, 
literally  the  back-bone,  or  the  ridgepole  of  a  house — the 
Maori  equivalent  is  Tua-hiwi,  the  ridgepole — running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  island,  quite  forty  miles  in  length. 
Right  ahead  is  green  Vaea  Mountain,  where  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  tomb  stands  high  above  the  bay;  the  tomb  of 
an  immortal  on  a  South  Sea  Olympus.  All  is  clothed  in 
forest,  the  lush  forest  of  "the  Islands."  Qutside  the  reef 
the  sea  is  intensely  blue,  and  the  long  rollers  break  in  a 
smother  of  white  on  the  sharp  reef  walls  that  curve 
round  about  the  harbour  mouth. 

Inside  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  room  for  a 
fleet,  for  moorings  have  to  be  taken  up  with  care;  there 
are  big  knobs  of  coral  here  and  there,  and  inner  reefs 
and  it  is  well  to  anchor  stem  and  stern,  for  fear  of 
swinging  on  to  some  awkward  mushroom  of  a  submerged 
rock  with  the  turn  of  the  tide.    It  is  an  unrestful  harbour 
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at  most  times,  even  though  a  hurricane  comes  but  rarely, 
and  only  in  the  months  from  November  to  the  end  of 
March.  The  memory  of  the  great  cyclone  of  1889  is  ever 
present.  There  is  a  tragic  reminder  of  that  terrible 
day  right  before  us.  for  between  us  and  the  shore,  in 
the  shallows  lie  the  bones  of  the  German  corvette 
AdLer.  On  the  left  hand  the  white  beach  sweeps  round 
into   a    low   point     feathered    with    very  tall    coconuts. 


Jiurtun  Bros.,  photo 

■  Grcup,  Upolu 

leaning  in  all  sorts  of  picture-like  postures  and  tossing 
their  heads  before  the  breeze  that  comes  pouring  in  Prom 
the  ocean.  This  point  is  Matautu,  ami  the  cool-looking 
white  building,  standing  well  by  itself  in  the  shady 
compound,  is  the  British  Consulate.  It  was  ;i  place  of 
some  danger  in  the  Samoan  war  of  181)0,  and  Consul 
Maxse  Mnd  his  staff  had  to  stand  to  their  arms  with  a 
guard  from  one  of  the  warships,  and  reply  to  the  rebel 
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bullets  that  came  from  the  inland  side,  when  Mataafa's 
men  made  their  night  attack  on  the  outskirts  of  Apia 
town.  Between  Matautu  and  the  middle  of  the  beach, 
where  the  principal  business  quarter  is,  the  Vai-singano, 
a  deep  and  clear  mountain  stream,  comes  out  of  the  bush 
and  flows  into  the  harbour;  this  is  the  great  bathing- 
place  and  laundry-place  for  the  Samoan  townspeople. 
It  was  a  lively  scene  the  morning  we  landed  and  explored 
this  curious  beach  town  for  the  first  time;  gay  with 
the  laughter  of  girls  and  bright  with  the  gorgeously 
patterned  lavalava  kilts,  and  briskly  noisy  with  the 
beaters  of  the  brown  washerwomen.  Near  by  we  passed 
some  good  stores,  very  much  like  those  in  any  up-country 
township  in  the  North  Island  where  a  large  native  trade 
is  done ;  there  is  a  large  stone  church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  a  hotel  called  the  Tivoli  and  another 
called  the  International,  and  further  along,  as  the  right- 
hand  horn  of  the  bay  is  approached,  the  large  German 
warehouses,  the  headquarters  of  the  famous  South  Sea 
firm  with  the  big  name,  Der  Deutschen  Handels  mid 
Plantagen  Gesellschaft  der  Sudsee  Inseln,  zu  Hamburg. 
This  huge  trading  concern,  with  its  stores  and  plantations; 
its  copra-collecting  and  labour  recruiting  vessels,  for  full 
forty  years  was  the  power  behind  the  throne  in  Samoa. 
The  headquarters  is  a  great,  roomy,  two-storeyed  building, 
lofty  and  cool,  and  one  will  see  its  staff  of  fair-haired 
German  clerks,  some  lately  out  from  Hamburg,  working 
in  their  shirt-sleeves  or  in  pyjama  suits,  in  the  upper 
floor,  and  down  below  gangs  of  "black  boys,"  native 
labour  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  Chinamen  in  the 
loose  garments  of  their  native  land,  working  in  the  copra 
stores,  wheeling  trucks,  getting  a  dozen  different  kinds 
of  tropic  produce  ready  for  shipment.  This  busy  quarter 
of  the  town  from  the  Vai-singano  to  about  the  German 
compounds,  is  Matafele;  then  round  to  the  extreme  right 
— as  one  looks  from    the  ship    landward — is    Mulinuu 
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Point.  This  is  a  place  of  some  history.  It  has  been  the 
Malietoa  headquarters  for  many  years,  and  in  those  war- 
days  of  1899  it  was  the  largest  native  town  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  with  a  population  of  quite  four  thousand. 
Thatched  brown  houses  of  the  picturesque  and  healthful 
Samoan  type— no  ugly  iron-roofed  weatherboard  shanties 
here — -are  scattered  about  under  the  lofty  palms.  It  is 
a  breezy  spot  when  the  wind  comes  in  from  the  sea,  and 
it  is  the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  place  in  Apia, 
the  central  part  of  which  is  so  hemmed  in  and  confined 
by  grove  and  mountain  that  the  heat  is  often  insufferable 
for  visitors  and  there  is  no  gale  of  wind  to  free  the  house 
of  mosquitoes.  Mulinuu  Point  was  regarded  as  a  good 
defensive  position  in  the  war-clays ;  the  rear  is  defended 
by  a  shallow  lagoon,  and  the  neck  of  land  by  which  it 
is  approached  from  the  Apia  side  was  protected  in  1899 
by  a  six-inch  gun  which  was  rafted  ashore  from  one  of 
the  British  warships  and  mounted  on  a  concrete 
foundation  at  the  gate  to  Malietoa 's  domain,  and  by  two 
or  three  field  guns  manned  by  blue-jackets  from  one  or 
other  of  the  three  Royal  Navy  vessels  in  Apia. 
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THE    STORY   OF   THE   BEACH 


What  days  this  long,  straggling  beachside  trading  town 

has  seen!  No  similar  stretch  of  coral  sand  in  all  the 
South  Seas  brings  up  such  tales  of  romance  and  adventure, 
of  love  and  war,  of  intrigue  and  plot  and  counterplot, 
of  gun-running  and  piracy,  of  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death.  I  doubt  whether  any  other  part  of  the 
many-islanded  Pacific  has  seen  so  much  gun-play  as  Apia 
and  its  environs.  There  are  bullet-holes  and  the  marks  of 
shell  explosions  in  more  than  one  building,  and  in  a  big 
store  the  owner  showed  me  the  curious  track  of  a  Mataafa 
bullet  that  had  ploughed  its  way  a  few  weeks  before 
through  his  office  walls.  What  "yarns"  the  old  hands 
tell  as  they  gather  in  that  big  shipchandlery  place,  where 
they  sell  pretty  well  everything  from  a  boat  compass  and 
an  anchor  to  a  cask  of  beef  and  an  accordion,  where  strings 
of  jib-hanks  dangle  from  the  walls,  and  huge  coils  of  tarry 
rope,  beautiful  to  the  nostril  of  a  seafarer,  are  piled  in 
the  corner !  This  is  the  place,  about  the  time  the  sun  is 
over  the  foreyard,  as  the  sailors  say,  to  hear  the  tales  of 
old  Samoa.  But  in  truth  one  does  not  need  to  go  back 
very  far  for  thrilling  history  on  this  water-front.  Those 
war-weeks  of  '99  I  watched  the  tattooed,  nearly  naked. 
"happy  warriors"  of  Mulinuu  march  out  on  their  daily 
fighting  expeditions,  doing  patrol  duty  under  their  active 
young  white  officers  from  the  warships.  A  very  gallant 
naval  lieutenant,  one  Angel  Hope  Freeman,  of  the 
Tauranga,  lay  in  a  new-made  grave  on  Mulinuu  beach ; 
he  lost  his  head,  in  a  very  literal  sense — to  a  black-painted 
Samoan   rebel's  terrible  slash-hook  knife   in  a  skirmish 
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back  yonder  in  the  bush.  Every  man,  young  and  old, 
had  arms,  and  knew  how  to  use  them ;  as  for  the  Samoan 
native,  from  his  earliest  years  he  had  lived  in  the  midst 
of  alarms  and  battle,  and  he  was  as  skilful  as  any  Texan 
borderer  with  his  Winehester  or  his  less  modern,  but  very 
useful  Martini-Henry. 

This  is  the  beach  of  Louis  Becke  and  "Bully"  Hayes. 
the  beach  of  Stevenson  and  Malietoa,  the  coral  strand  of 
many  a  picturesque  and  chivalrous  figure  in  South  Sea 
history,  and  of  many  a  picturesque  swashbuckler  also,  the 
beach  of  the  old  whalemen's  revels  and  the  gun-runners' 
midnight  cargo-boatings.  The  white  brigs  and  schooners 
made  rendezvous  here  of  old-time  from  many  a  far-off 
atoll  and  island,  and  rough  crews  from  all  the  seas  "made 
hay"  when  the  sun  went  down  on  Matafele  sea-front. 
Over  yonder,  near  the  Matautu  end  of  the  beach,  is  where 
"Black  Tom's  Hell"  stood,  as  Louis  Becke  tells  in  his 
story  "At  the  Ebbing  of  the  Tide."  In  1870  Mr.  Becke 
was  gaining  some  of  his  first  experience  of  island  life  by 
running  a  cutter  with  Alan,  the  Manihiki  half-caste, 
between  Upolu  and  the  other  Samoan  islands,  and  also 
gaining  a  good  working  knowledge  of  guns  and  their  use. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  burly,  long-bearded  Captain  W. 
H.  Hayes,  whom  he  turned  to  such  account  in  his  books, 
was  cruising  round  these  parts  in  his  armed  brig  Leonora- 
and  it  was  in  this  bay  of  Apia  that  the  truculent  yet 
diplomatic  "Bully"  was  arrested  by  the  captain  of  the 
United  States  corvette  Narrangansett  and  tried  on  board 
that  ship  on  charges  of  victimising  German  traders. 
Hayes,  as  usual,  came  out  of  the  ordeal  with  flying  colours, 
for  the  Germans'  evidence  broke  down,  and  then  he 
"dressed  ship"  and  gave  his  crew  liberty,  which  they 
interpreted  in  the  most  liberal  sense.  "They  went  into 
Matafele,"  Mr.  Becke  narrated,  "and  painted  the  town 
vermilion ;  the  Narrangansett  sailors  joined  in,  and  only 
for  some  of    their  officers  being    present,  the    German 


traders  would  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  Hayes's  crew 
were  all  drunk;  so  were  the  Narrangansett  men,  and  a 
lot  of  flash  Samoans  lent  a  hand  in  the  proceedings." 
They  say,  too,  that  the  German  Consul's  flagstaff  was 
chopped  down  that  evening.  Many  vessels  with  curious 
semi-piratical  stories  went  in  and  out  of  Apia  those 
days,  with  their  crews  of  Kanakas  singing  away  at  the 
halliards  as  they  made  sail  for  other  palm-fringed  lands. 


oIiihi-  drawing 


H.M.S.  Calliope,  under  sail  in  the  South  Seas 


A  fleet  of  Auckland  sailing  vessels  traded  to 
the  Samoans  in  the  eighties,  and  about  the  finest  of  these 
was  the  three-masted  schooner  Maile,  a  fast  and  shapely 
craft,  sailed  by  Captain  M.  T.  Lane,  who  at  last  wenl 
down  in  her  with  all  his  crew.  The  Maile,  the  steamer 
Richmond,  and  other  New  Zealand  vessels,  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Germans  in  the  war-days  of  1888 
and  1889.  Early  in  March,  1889  the  Maile  had  an  English 
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and  a  German  naval  officer  constantly  on  board  as  she 
lay  to  her  anchors  in  squall-swept  Apia;  the  foreigner 
was  on  the  look-out  for  contraband  of  war — the  British 
being  considered  active  sympathisers  with  Mataafa — and 
the  British  officer  was  there  presumably  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Teuton  and  see  that  no  breach  of  international 
law  was  committed.  The  Maile  just  escaped  the  great 
hurricane  which  tore  down  on  Apia's  fleet;  it  came  on 
March  16th,  and  it  left  six  warships  wrecked  on  the 
beach  and  the  coral  reefs  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  lives.  The  war  fleet  that  lay  in  Apia  that  day 
numbered  seven — H.M.S.  Calliope,  the  United  States 
ships  Trenton,  Vandalia,  and  Nipsic,  and  the  German 
corvettes  Adler  (flagship),  Olga,  and  Eber.  Next 
morning  saw  all  but  the  Calliope  either  stranded  on  the 
beach  or  capsized  and  sunken,  four  of  them  total  wrecks ; 
most  of  the  merchant  craft  also  ashore ;  and  all  the  world 
soon  heard  the  story  (we  were  the  first  to  hear  in  Auck- 
land, when  the  mail  steamer  came  in  from  Samoa  bringing 
Admiral  Kimberley's  flag  lieutenant,  with  a  cablegram 
to  his  Government)  of  how  the  Calliope  fought  her  way 
out,  topgallant  masts  and  topmasts  housed  and  yards  on 
deck,  out  between  the  reefs,  taking  two  hours  to  clear  the 
outer  reefs  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  blinding  hurricane,  and 
how  the  doomed  American  cheered  the  dauntless 
Britishers  in  the  great  moment  when  "Last  of  the  scat- 
tered legions,  under  a  shrieking  sky,"ihe  English  flag 
went  by  to  the  open  sea.  The  world  heard  also,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  uses  steam  fuel,  that  it  was  New 
Zealand 's  good  Westport  coal  that  took  the  Calliope  safely 
through  the  storm ;  indeed  much  cash,  as  well  as  reflected 
glory,  has  come  to  New  Zealand  through  that  deed  of 
engine-room  and  stoke-hold  heroism. 

It  was  on  this  beach  in  the  height  of  the  gale 
that  the  brave  Samoans,  friends  and  foes  alike, 
burying   the    hatchet,    rushed   into    the   surf    to    rescue 
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the  perishing  Germans  and  Americans,  and  it 
was  the  chief  of  Apia,  Seumanutafa,  who  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  chivalrous  humanity  and 
courage.  The  United  States  Government  sent  Seumanu- 
tafa a  fine  whaleboat  and  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his 
conduct  that  day  of  peril.    He  was  one  of  the  two  Samoan 
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high  chiefs  who  came  to  New  Zealand  thirty  years  ago 
seeking  annexation  to  this  country  and  the  protecting 
"mana"  of  the  British  flag.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
knew  him,  and  described  him  in  his  "Vailima  I  setters " 
as  "a  rather  big  gun  in  this  place,  looking  like  a  large, 
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fatted,  military  Englishman  bar  the  colour."  In  the 
nineties  again  there  were  big  doings  on  this  beach,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1899,  a  few  weeks  before  onr  visit,  shells 
from  British  guns  went  screaming  over  the  landing- 
place,  bursting  amongst  the  Mataafa  rebels,  who  were  in 
possession  of  part  of  the  town ;  and  there  was  one  hot  bit 
of  work  in  a  night  attack,  when  three  British  sailors  and 
an  American  were  killed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  thrilling  doings  that  have  heaped 
np  history  on  this  two-mile  long  beach  of  Apia.  In  about 
the  centre  of  the  half-moon  there  flew,  when  last  the 
writer  saw  the  place  the  palladium  and  aegis  of  the  land, 
the  German  Consul's  flag,  fluttering  from  its  tall  white 
flagstaff  with  the  bayonets  of  the  German  naval  guard 
glinting  at  its  foot  where  the  Kaiser's  blue- jacketed  sentry 
marched  to  and  fro.  It  was  indeed  a  lively 
spot  in  '99  around  the  Consul's  flag,  the  centre  and 
focus  of  all  the  intrigues  and  wars  that  afflicted 
Samoa.  Mataafa  and  his  men  lurked  back  in  the 
bush  under  Vaea  Mountain  and  feasted  on  tinned 
meats  in  storied  Vailima,  the  place  of  the  Five 
Streams.  Malietoa's  tattooed  "fitafitas"  stood  to  their 
rifles  side  by  side  with  British  and  American  bluejackets 
in  the  trenches  about  the  town,  and  there  were  field  guns 
poking  out  from  the  earthworks  at  every  street  corner. 
Every  day  the  combined  forces  went  patrolling  the  out- 
skirts and  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  elusive  rebels, 
and  nightly  the  naval  searchlights  played  over  the  town 
and  lit  up  the  slopes  of  Vaea  Mountain.  The  little 
harbour  was  full  of  ships.  Abreast  of  us  lay  H.M.S. 
Royalist,  a  square-rigged  screw  corvette,  her  top- 
gallant masts  housed,  everything  about  her  grim  and 
business-like,  just  in  from  a  shelling  expedition  along  the 
Upolu  coast.  Near  were  her  consorts,  the  cruiser 
Tauranga  and  the  gunboat  Porpoise,  and  not  far  away 
the  big  white  flagship  Philadelphia  flying  the  Stars  and 
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Stripes.  By  herself  lay  the  German  Falke,  eyed  with 
suspicion  by  British  and  American.  The  feeling  was 
intense  between  the  English-speaking  forces  and  the 
Teutons.  Not  a  German  uniform  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  except  the  sentries  at  the  Consulate.  Had  not  the 
Germans  been  strictly  confined  to  their  ship,  Apia's 
beach  thoroughfare  would  have  seen  a  battle  between  the 
sailors  of  the  three  nations  that  might  before  long  have 
found  an  echo  in  Europe. 

There  was  much  that  was  picturesque  in  that  little  war. 
the  war  that  was  the  prelude  to  German  sovereignty.  You 
should  have  seen  a  Malietoa  war-party  on  the  march !  It 
was  a  brave  sight,  with  not  a  little  humour  in  it.  First 
came  the  Taupo,  a  high-born  "May-Queen"  or  village 
maid,  stepping  out  like  an  Amazonian  queen  at  the  head 
of  her  troops ;  her  print  lavalava  girt  high,  her  open 
blouse  flying  loose  in  the  breeze — she  wore  nothing 
underneath  it  but  her  well-oiled  beautiful  brown  skin — a 
wreath  of  crimson  hibiscus  flowers  round  her  head,  a 
couple  of  coconut  water-bottles  slung  on  her  back;  a 
fly-whisk  in  her  hand.  She  went  with  an  air  and  a  swim- 
ming gait,  the  very  poetry  of  motion.  I  have  never  seen 
a  woman,  white  or  brown,  walk  like  these  straight-backed 
proud  vivandieres  of  Samoa.  Then  two  boys  with  kettle- 
drums, tapping  away  like  any  papalangi  army  drummer, 
and  the  column  of  bare-footed  armed  men,  four  deep,  rifle 
in  hand.  Each  man  proud  and  self-confident,  an  indes- 
cribable swagger  in  his  mien,  a  merry  arrogance  in  the 
careless  handling  of  his  gun,  and  the  jaunty  girding  of 
his  airy  lavalava  looped  up  on  one  side  to  show  the  close, 
black  and  elaborate  thigh-tattooing,  which  is  the  Samoan  's 
pet  vanity,  and  without  which  he  would  incur  the  scorn 
of  the  women.  Well-filled  cartridge  belts  fore  and  aft.  a 
good  Lee-Enfield  or  Martini-Henry  or  Winchester  rifle 
in  one  hand,  and,  as  often  as  not,  a  fan  or  fly-whisk  in  the 
other)  and  a  long,  murderous  head-knife  (nifo-oti)  in  his 
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belt,  dabs  of  war-paint,  blue  or  black,  on  cheeks  and  chest 
— and  the  fighting  man  is  before  you  in  full  uniform, 
fara-Samoa.  A  merry  crowd  of  big  fellows,  as  lively  as 
schoolboys,  proud  as  Punch  of  their  brightly  polished 
rifles  and  their  slash-hook  head-knives.    Off  they  go,  soft- 
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footed  into  the  bush,  hunting  for  Mataafa,  then  back  to 
tea  after  a  pleasant  little  battle  in  which  much  powder 
is  burnt,  and  a  head  or  two  taken.  Wars  like  this  were 
the  principal  recreation  of  Samoa,  far  more  exciting  than 
cricket,  even  when  that  game  was  played  with  a  li  in  id  iv<  I 
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men    a-side,    as    was    the    local    fashion.      Things    are 
different  in  Samoa  nowadays. 

If  ever  it  should  come  about — a  most  unlikely  thing — 
that  the  New  Zcalanders  are  required  to  fight  for  Samoa 
against  the  Germans,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  have 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Samoans  at  their  backs. 
The  younger  generation  have  had  little  opportunity  for 
trying  their  skill  at  human  targets,  but  every  Samoan  of 
over  thirty  or  thirty-five  is  a  practised  fighter,  even  if  he 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  poor  shot.    There  is  a  place  a  few  miles  out 
of  Apia  where  the  Samoans  gave  the  Germans,  and  later 
the  British  and  Americans,  a  tragic  lesson  in  bush  skir- 
mishing.      In     the     war     of     1888-89     Mataafa 's    men 
ambuscaded    a     German    naval    column    marching    up 
through    the  Vailele  plantation  and    gave  it  a  fearful 
cutting    up    with    rifle    and    head-knife.       The    sailors 
lost    about    forty    men    that    day,    and    the    Germans 
never  forgot  it.    Ten  years  later,  in  the  same  plantation, 
old  Mataafa  once  more  fought    and  out-manceuvred    a 
white    force,    this    time     a     column    of    English    and 
American  bluejackets  and    marines  from  the  warships 
Tauranga,    Porpoise,    Royalist,    and   Philadelphia,    in   a 
thickly-wooded  valley   close   to  the   spot  where  he  had 
ambuscaded  the  Germans.     In  this  skirmish  the  whites y 
machine-gun   jammed   and  had   to   be    abandoned,   and 
several  officers  and  men  were  killed.    Amongst  them  was 
that  fine  sailor  Lieutenant  Freeman,  gunnery  lieutenant 
of   H.M.S.    Tauranga,   whose   remains  were   afterwards 
brought  reverently  in  to  lie  in  the  little  graveyard  by 
Apia's  lagoon.     Old  Mataafa  had  an  uncommon  record; 
it  is  not  many  men  who  can  claim  to  have  successfully 
fought  the  world's  three  greatest  nations.    But  he  really 
never  bore  the  British  or  American  ill-will  although  he 
died  a  German  pensioner,  and  he  would  have  rejoiced 
had  he  lived  to  see  the  Union  Jack  run  up  in  Apia. 
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THE    ISLANDS   AND   THE   PEOPLE 


The  Samoan  group  includes  ten  inhabited  islands,  of 
which  Savaii  and  Upolu  are  the  largest,  and  stretches  east 
and  west  for  two  hundred  miles.  The  islands  lie  between 
the  parallels  of  13°  and  15°  South  latitude  and 
168°  and  173°  West  longitude.  Apia  is  about  1650 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Auckland,  and  a  little  over  2400  miles 
N.E.  from  Sydney.  San  Francisco  is  4200  miles  away. 
The  group  forms  a  slightly  curved  chain,  with  Tutuila 
the  American  island,  forming  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  curve.  Being  within  about  850  miles  of  the  Equator 
the  climate  is  hot,  and  the  mountains  make  it  moist;  a 
land  of  blazing  sunshine,  but  a  land  of  frequent  down- 
pours and  tropic  squalls.  Often  oppressive  in  the 
summer,  it  is  almost  as  hot  in  the  season  that  is 
winter  in  New  Zealand.  The  fine,  dry  season  is 
from  April  to  September;  the  wet  season  is  from 
October  to  March,  and  hurricanes  are  liable  to  occur  any 
time  between  the  beginning  of  December  and  the 
end  of  March.  The  temperature  does  not  vary  much ; 
Apia's  mean  annual  temperature  is  78  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  hotter  than  either  Fiji  or  Tonga  ; 
bat  like  those  groups  it  is  an  extremely  healthy 
place,  and  newcomers  from  colder  climes  need  not  fear 
the  heat  so  long  as  they  observe  the  ordinary  rules  of 
hygienic  living,  and  restrict  their  consumption  of  animal 
food.  Malaria  and  other  perils  of  the  western  Pacific 
Islands  do  not  affect  Samoan  residents.  Mosquitoes  are  a 
pest,  except  on  breezy  points  where  the  trade  winds  have 
free  passage.    As  in  the  New  Zealand  bush,  there  are  no 
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snakes,  and  one  may  rest  securely  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  but  he  will  do  wisely  not  to  forget  his  mosquito 
net.  Flies  are  a  nuisance,  and  the  papalangi  soon  falls 
into  the  habit  of  carrying  a  fan,  or  one  of  the  fibre  fly- 
whisks  which  everv  native  uses. 
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The  islands  are  really  huge,  forested  mountain  ranges, 
with  areas  of  level  land  of  the  richest  quality  lying  at 
the  bases  of  the  hills.  Everywhere  the  bush  and  the  fruit- 
plantation  ;  the  coconut  palm  groves  along  the  coast  and 
inland  furring  the  ranges,  the  wild  timber,   large   and 
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small,  all  twisted  and  twined  with  shrubs  and  lianes,  in  a 
true  tropical  profusion  of  jungly  intricacy.  Every  kind 
of  fruit  grows  here. — coconuts,  bananas,  breadfruit, 
grenadillas,  "mummy-apples,''  oranges,  mangoes,  custard 
apples,  limes,  pineapples ;  the  sweet  potato,  the  taro  and 
the  yam  are  raised  in  great  quantities,  and  vegetables 
from  temperate  climes  are  successfully  cultivated.  Horses 
and. cattle  thrive,  and  the  pig  is  as  familiar  a  creature 
here  as  he  is  in  a  Maori  village. 

In  the  dense  moist  bush  there  are  some  great  trees,  such 
as  the  huge  spreading  banyan.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
thus  describes  one: — -"We  came  but  a  little  further,  and 
found  in  the  borders  of  the  bush  a  banyan.  It  must  have 
been  150  feet  in  height ;  the  trunk  and  its  acolytes 
occupied  a  great  space ;  above  that,  in  the  peaks  of  the 
branches,  quite  a  forest  of  ferns  and  orchids  were  set ; 
and  over  all  again  the  huge  spread  of  the  boughs  rose 
against  the  bright  west  and  sent  their  shadow  miles  to  the 
eastward.  I  have  not  often  seen  anything  more  satisfying 
than  this  vast  vegetable. ' ' 

Upolu  Island  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  it  runs  east  and  west,  and 
the  harbour  of  Apia  is  on  its  northern  side.  All  round 
the  island  runs  a  coral  reef,  interrupted  every  few  miles 
by  channels,  some  of  them  large  enough  to  admit  ships ; 
and  inside  this  barrier  reef  most  of  the  boat-voyaging 
is  done  from  bay  to  bay.  Off  the  eastern  end  is  a  small 
woody  islet  Nuulua,  which  La  Perouse  called  Isle  de 
Pecheurs  (Fisherman's  Isle)  from  seeing  natives  fishing 
from  their  canoes  when  he  passed  in  1787.  It  was  De 
Bougainville  who,  in  1768,  gave  the  islands  the  name  of 
the  Navigators,  in  allusion  to  the  great  fleets  of  canoes, 
large  and  small,  which  he  saw  throughout  the  group. 
ITpolu's  central  ridge  is  about  two  thousand  feet  in  height, 
wooded  to  the  skyline,  with  but  few  roads,  mostly  the  old 
war  trails,  connecting  the  northern  and   southern  sides, 
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winding  down  through  the  dense,  cool  forests  that  fill  the 
valleys  between  the  steep  ridges  running  like  ribs  from 
the  island  backbone.  There  are  good  roads  about 
Apia,  and  motor-cars  are  seen  these  days  on  the 
beautiful  road  that  winds  up  to  Vailima.  But  com- 
paratively    little     travel     is     done     by     land     except 
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around  Apia;  the  islanders  love  to  travel  by  water, 
and  are  fond  of  "malangas,"  or  travelling  parties, 
setting  out  in  their  long  whaleboats  and  pulling 
merrily  along  from  bay  to  bay  on  the  smooth  waters 
of     the     reef-parapeted     lagoon.       The     distance     from 
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the  shore  to  the  reef  is  in  some  places  three  or  four  miles ; 
in  others  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  reef  entrances 
are  usually  opposite  the  mouths  of  fresh-water  streams, 
such  as  the  Vai-Singano,  which  pours  its  cool  mountain 
waters  into  the  Apia  bay.  On  the  north  side  of  Upolu 
the  principal  native  villages,  or  rather  towns,  are — sailing 
eastward  from  the  Manono  passage— Le-ulu-moenga 
("The  Home-Pillow"  or  "Headquarters"),  the  capital 
of  the  Aana  district,  Malua  (where  there  is  a  large 
Mission  establishment,  conducted  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society),  then  Apia,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Tuamasanga  district;  next  Saluafata  and  Falefa,  the 
headquarters  of  Atua ;  then  the  villages  on  beautiful  deep 
Fanga-loa  bay  ("Long  Harbour,"  equivalent  to  our  New 
Zealand  Whanga-roa  and  Aka-roa)  and  Tiavea.  On  the 
South  side,  across  the  lofty  backbone  from  Apia,  are 
the  pretty  bays  and  harbours  of  Falelatai,  Lefanga, 
Safata,  Falealili,  Salani,  and  Lotofunga. 

Manono  is  thickly  populated,  a  beautiful  place,  rich 
in  food  supplies,  and  famous  for  its  warrior  people.  A 
place  of  legendry,  and  probably  the  original  home  of  the 
old  Maori  legend  of  the  wars  of  the  heroic  Whakatau  and 
the  burning  of  the  great  temple  Te  Tihi-o-Manono.  There 
is  a  place-name  in  Upolu  which  commemorates  a  battle 
with  a  naval  war-party  from  Manono.  This  is  Tanunga- 
Manono,  or  commonly  Tanuma-Manono,  a  village  inland 
of  Apia,  meaning  "The  Burial-place  of  Manono."  The 
story  goes  that  the  Tuamasanga  warriors  came  down  in 
force  upon  a  fleet  of  Manono  canoes  at  Apia,  and  threw 
them  into  disorder,  and  that  in  their  haste  to  escape  out 
through  the  narrow  reef  passage,  the  canoes  ran  in 
confusion  one  upon  the  other,  and  great  numbers  fell  to 
the  Apia  men 's  clubs  and  spears.  Many  dead  were  buried 
in  a  pit  at  the  spot  which  thus  obtained  its  name.  The 
name  of  Apia  also  had  its  origin  in  that  beach  and  harbour 
battle;     it    is    a    contraction     of     "Apitia,"    meaning 
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straightened,  "The  Narrows,"  in  allusion  to  the  mouth 
of  the  reef-horned  bay.  A  similar  name  in  New  Zealand 
is  "Te  Apiti,"  "The  Gorge,"  and  another  that  hears  an 
analogy  to  Apia  is  Te  Kuiti,  originally  Te  Kuititanga, 
in  the  King  Country,  named  so  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
Kingites  in  allusion  to  the  narrowing-in  of  the  Maori 
territory  before  the  guns  of  the  pakeha.  Manono  lies 
within  the  encircling  reef  of  Upolu  at  its  west  end,  and 
it  rises  gently  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet. 
There  is  about  a  mile  of  water  between  Manono  and 
Apolima,  and  between  Apolima  to  Savaii  there  is  a  strait 
seven  miles  long,  four  or  four  miles  of  which  are  clear 
for  ships. 

Upolu  is  long  and  comparatively  narrow  in  shape. 
Savaii  is  about  the  same  length  but  twice  its  width,  a 
massive  mountain  island  studded  with  volcanic  craters 
old  and  new ;  a  big,  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  neverthe- 
less, supporting  a  population  of  about  four  thousand 
people.  It  has  plantations  and  fruit-groves  in  luxurious 
abundance,  but  the  greater  portion  is  mountain,  and  much 
is  clothed  in  the  ancient  forests ;  here  is  some  tall  hard- 
wood timber,  excellent  for  boat-building  purposes.  At 
the  extreme  western  end  of  Savaii,  Falealupo,  is  the 
traditional  Spirits'  Leap,  where  the  souls  of  the  dead 
depart  to  seek  the  "happy  isles"  of  Pulotu,  the  Poly- 
nesian Paradise.  There  are  some  good  bays  here  and 
there,  such  as  Salailua,  Matautu,  Satupaitea,  Sapapalii, 
and  Amoa,  all  sheltered  by  the  fringing  breakwater  of 
coral,  all  very  picturesque,  and  rich  in  scenes  of  unspoiled 
native  life.  Savaii  is  famous  chiefly  for  its  great  volcano, 
the  world's  most  enormous  lava  crater  active  in  recent 
years.  It  burst  out  about  ten  years  ago  in  a  deep  ravine 
1500  feet  above  sea-level  and  eight  miles  inland.  The 
ejecta,  incandescent  rocks,  built  up  a  volcanic  cone  which 
filled  the  ravine,  and  then  huge  lava  flows  began,  filling 
up  valleys,   destroying  forests,   and  obliterating  native 
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villages.  The  crater  and  the  streams  of  molten  rock 
increased  in  magnitude,  until  a  slow  but  irresistible  river 
of  fire,  in  places  eight  miles  in  width,  a  tremendous  sheet 
of  burning,  smoking  lava,  came  down,  overwhelming 
everything  in  its  path,  and  raising  huge  clouds  of  steam 
where  it  fell  hissing  into  the  ocean.  "For  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,"  wrote  a  correspondent,  "the  deep 
salt  water  is  in  a  steaming  state,   and  a  mile  out  the  water 
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is  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  stay  longer  than  to  note  its 
temperature.  At  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
where  the  great  ocean  is  one  hundred  fathoms  deep,  the 
heat  is  very  noticeable."  As  the  native  villages,  such  as 
Matautu  and  Malo,  were  invaded  by  the  tremendous 
stream  the  inhabitants  left,  and  such  white  traders  as 
were  there  had  to  pack  their  goods  and  seek  loss  troubled 
quarters.     The  lava  was  described  as  resembling  molten 
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iron ;  when  it  fell  into  the  sea  it  turned  into  black  sand. 
Many  millions  of  tons  of  this  matter  flowed  from  the 
colossal  furnace — the  Maunga-afi,  a  Mount  of  Fire,  as  the 
native  called  it — and  with  the  solitary  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  no  crater  on  the  g'lobe  has 
emitted  such  vast  quantities  of  molten  rock.  The  volcano 
is  now  quiescent  and  the  people  of  Savaii  are  not  appre- 
hensive of  further  damage.  At  the  most  the  streams  were 
so  slow-moving  that  the  inhabitants  were  never  in  danger. 

In  these  favoured  islands  the  human  animal  reaches  a 
magnificent  physical  development.  The  Samoans  are  a 
splendidly  handsome  race,  men  and  women  alike ;  a  really 
ugly  person  is  a  curiosity.  The  men  are  tall,  straight,  and 
muscular,  and  the  women,  some  of  them  almost  as  fair  as 
Europeans,  with  delicate  features,  are  famous  for  their 
beauty  of  face  and  figure.  Unlike  some  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  Pacific,  the  Samoan  holds  his  own  against 
the  encroaching  papalangi ;  he  still  possesses  not  only  most 
of  his  ancestral  landed  estate  but  his  health  and  vigour 
and  fecundity.  The  Samoans  now  number  about  35,000, 
and  if  anything,  they  are  increasing  in  numbers ;  at  any 
rate  they  are  not  dying  out  like  the  fatalistic  dreamy 
Marquesans  and  Tahitians,  of  whom  the  sad  proverb  goes, 
"TJahaere  rau-fau,  e  mou  te  faarero,  ua  n'ao  te  ta'ata," 
"The  forest  leaves  fall,  the  coral  hues  fade,  man  passes 
away. ' ' 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  frequent  wars  that  the  Samoan 
owes  much  of  his  virility  and  his  keen  interest  in,  and 
hold  upon,  life.  The  anti-militarist,  or  rather  the  anti- 
trainee,  had  no  place  in  the  Samoan  commune.  The 
native's  mental  vigour  is  in  keeping  with  his  physical 
perfection,  and  he  has  had  sufficient  independence  to 
retain  most  of  his  old  customs  and  his  picturesque  and 
healthy  primitive  dwellings.  One  altogether  admirable 
characteristic  of  the  Samoan  is  that  he  firmly  declines  to 
wear    trousers.      He    retains    the    simple    waist-kilt    or 
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lavalava  of  the  past,  with  the  only  difference  that  it  is 
now  a  gay-coloured  print,  instead  of  a  fringe  of  native 
cloth  or  leaves ;  the  upper  part  of  his  body  is  bare,  except 
when  he  considers  it  necessary  to  put  on  a  shirt  by  way 
of  honouring  Sunday,  some  high  feast  day,  or  a  visit  to 


A  Chieftainess  of  Upolu 

Apia  town.  To  the  simplicity  of  his  dress  he  owes  in 
great  measure  his  health,  as  well  as  his  air  of  nobility  and 
free-footed  independence.  Samoans  have  found  their 
way  all  over  the  Pacific  as  seamen  on  the  white 
man's  barque,  brig,  or  schooner,  although  probably 
they     are     out-done     in     sailorly     skill     and      dexterity 
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in  surfing  work  by  the  men  of  Aitutaki  and 
Nine.  In  modern  times  the  people  of  the  Samoas 
have  abandoned  their  large  sea-going  canoes  for  long 
whaleboats  of  the  papalangi  style,  although  they  use 
their  smaller  outrigger  canoes  in  great  numbers  in  lagoon- 
cruising  and  fishing.  Many  of  their  boats  are  of  truly 
astonishing  size.  I  saw  in  Apia  harbour  one  which  was 
sixty-five  feet  in  length,  pulling  forty- four  oars;  it  had 
been  towed  over  from  Salealua,  Savaii  island,  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government  steamer  Tntanekai  for  its 
owners,  a  Malietoa  "hapu,"  for  fear  the  Mataafa  rebels 
would  destroy  it.  But  there  are  much  larger  boats  than 
this,  and  some  huge  war-boats  were  destroyed  by  the 
British  cruisers  during  that  war  of  1899  at  the  bays  along 
the  rebel  coast ;  one  is  said  to  have  been  about  150  feet  in 
length,  with  a  beam  of  15  or  16  feet,  pulling  two  banks  of 
oars,  150  in  all,  like  some  ancient  Mediterranean  galley. 

Every  few  miles  around  the  Upolu  coast  are  populous 
villages,  easily  reached  by  boats  inside  the  fringing  reefs. 
On  the  rim  of  beach  land  that  comes  down  to  meet  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  lagoon  are  the  thatched  high-roofed 
beehive-like  dwellings  of  the  brown  people,  half -hidden  in 
the  coconut  groves.  On  the  white  sand  of  the  waterside 
small  dug-out  canoes  with  outriggers  are  lying:  larger 
canoes  and  one  or  two  long  boats  are  protected  from  the 
fierce  sun  by  shelter  sheds  thatched  with  coconut  palm 
leaves.  Hot  as  is  the  glare  of  the  noonday  on  the  dancing 
outer  waters  and  on  the  polished  face  of  the  lagoon  and 
its  dazzling  sandy  rim,  all  is  pleasant  and  shady  and 
cool  under  the  tall  clustering  palms.  The  village  is  at  its 
siesta,  perhaps,  and  the  stray  traveller  who  walks  up  the 
hard  clean  beach  will  hear  but  the  gentle  breathing  of  the 
tideway  upon  the  sand,  and  the  swishing  of  the  drooping 
coco-fronds  in  the  breeze.  But  the  visit  of  a  papalangi 
soon  stirs  the  lotos-eaters.  "Talofa;  alViV  "Love  to 
you,  0  Chief!"  is  the  greeting  from  the  village  women. 
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The  islanders  come  out  to  receive  the  stranger  in  the 
truly  courteous  fashion  of  the  Samoan — noble-looking 
men  with  the  torsos  of  a  Hackenschmidt,  and  handsome 
graceful  women,  their  only  clothing  perhaps  a  tapa  kilt 
of  native  cloth  (made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree)  or  a 
lavalava  of  print  cloth,  girded  round  the  waist  and  falling 
to  the  knees ;  sometimes  a  loose  blouse  is  added,  or  they 
perhaps  wear  the  long  loose  gown  fashionable  throughout 
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Polynesia.  They  lead  the  guest  to  the  tribal  meeting- 
house, a  large  oval  building  supported  by  massive  iron- 
wood  pillars  and  open  at  the  sides.  The  kava  bowl  is 
set  before  him,  and  straightway  he  is  pledged  a  friend  by 
the  open-hearted  people,  who  join  with  him  in  the 
ancient  and  pretty  ceremony  of  pouring  a  libation  to  the 
guardian    spirits   of    the    household — the    Ailn    of    the 


Polynesians.       There    will    perhaps    be    a 
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"hiilahula"  of  the  Hawaiians — when  night  comes,  for 
the  village  people  are  always  ready  to  sing  and  dance. 
A  "siva-siva"  is  performed  sitting  as  often  as  standing, 
the  native  girls  sit  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  airily  cos- 
tumed for  the  part,  and  sway  from  side  to  side  and  truly 
dance  with  every  muscle  of  the  body  from  the  waist 
upwards,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  song  and  chorus  in 
the  most  liquid  and  beautiful  tongue  in  the  Pacific.  No 
other  race  can  sing  as  these  South  Sea  Islanders  sing. 
The  men  and  women  of  Samoa  and  Tonga,  Tahiti  and 
Rarotonga  seem  to  have  absorbed  by  generations  of  life 
in  the  coral  lands  all  the  strange  richness  of  the  true 
voice  of  Nature.  They  have  even  taken  the  white  man's 
dreary  hymns  and  have  turned  them  into  half  wild,  half- 
dreamy  chants  of  barbaric  days,  chants  of  high  cadences, 
sudden  rises  and  falls,  and  long-ending  "aue's. "  "i'V* 
and  "e's."  The  songs  of  these  people  of  the  many- 
islanded  sea  have  all  the  harmony  of  the  tropics,  the  crying 
and  "ku-kn"ing  of  the  birds,  the  singing  of  the  wind  in 
the  palm-trees,  the  roll  and  crash  of  the  surf  on  the  outer 
reefs  and  the  soft  crooning  murmur  of  the  inner  waters 
on  the  quiet  lagoon  shore. 

The  Samoan  in  the  war  days  was  no  great  shot  except 
at  close  range.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  be  could 
get  to  close  quarters,  make  an  opportune  slash  with  his 
heavy  knife,  and  jig  shoreward  in  triumph,  waving  in 
time  to  a  battle-chant  the  head  of  a  foreman.  What 
matter  that  the  head  were  that  of  his  cousin  or  his 
brother-in-law.  It  was  all  in  the  game.  In  the  return  of 
such  a  war-party,  and  their  evening  gathering  over  the 
lava,  there  was  a  fine  barbaric  touch,  a  reminder  of 
Homeric,  Ossianic  days.  Picture  the  landing  of  the  crew 
of  a  flotilla  on  the  beach  of  Apolima,  back  from  the  big 
wars — the  high  and  musical  welcome-song  of  the  village- 
girls,  the  feasting  and  the  hanging-up  of  the  treasured 
weapons  and  the  trophies  of  the  fight,  the  laving  of  the 
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heroes'  wearied  forms  as  Odysseus  was  bathed  in  the 
home  of  Nausicaa.  Then  the  evening  council,  when  the 
refreshing  breath  of  the  ocean  steals  in  with  the  coming 
of  dark  and  the  lamps  are  lighted  in  the  talking-house,  and 
the  men,  all  tattooed  adults  who  had  seen  war,  squat 
in  a  grave  circle  round  the  big  fale,  leaving  the  centre 
clear  for  the  tribal  orator.  In  comes  the  kava,  in  a  great 
polished  bowl,  borne  by  the  taupo  of  Apolima,  the  high- 
born May-queen  of  the  village  girls.  A  daughter  of  the 
gods  is  great-eyed  Salefa,  the  cup-bearer  to  the  heroes. 
A  young  girl  with  the  full  development  of  figure  that 
comes  early  to  the  Island  women.  A  wreath  of  scarlet 
flowers  round  her  shapely  head,  a  shell  necklace  hanging 
down  upon  her  bosom,  and  a  gaily  patterned  waistcloth 
of  print  falling  to  her  knees — this  is  all  the  dress  adorn- 
ment that  cumbers  the  South  Sea  beauty.  She  is  a  model 
of  unblemished  physical  symmetry,  perfect  in  her  contour 
of  face  and  form.  Just  such  a  superb  creature  as  Salefa 
I  have  seen  heading  the  march  out  of  Malietoa's 
musketeers,  carrying  her  coconut  bottles  of  water  for  the 
wounded. 

The  kava  is  waiting.  "Kava  for  the  chiefs,  kava  for 
the  victors  ! ' '  The  cup — half  a  coconut  shell — goes  round, 
with  deep-voiced  cries  of  "Manuia!" — the  island  equiva- 
lent of  ' '  Skald ! "  In  florid  language  and  fervid  oratory 
the  battle  is  fought  again,  and  so,  quite  in  Ossianic  style, 
goes  on  the  "feast  of  shells."  And,  as  in  all  ages,  the 
arms  of  the  fair  reward  the  brave. 
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THE   AMERICAN    ISLANDS 


The  eastern  portion  of  the  Samoan  group,  comprising 
all  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  east  of  171  degrees 
west  longitude,  are  under  the  United  States  flag  by  virtue 
of  the  Anglo-American-German  Convention  proclaimed 
on  February  16,  1900.  The  principal  island  is  Tutuila, 
with  its  fine  harbour.  Pango-pango  (the  local  miss"onary- 
made  practice  of  spelling  the  name  "Pago-pago, "  and 
of  dropping  the  "n"  from  "ng"  in  all  words  in  which 
it  occurs  is  misleading,  since  Samoan  is  pronounced 
like  Maori).  Here  the  United  States  Government 
has  established  a  naval  station.  The  other  islands 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  those  of  the  Manua 
sub-group,  consisting  of  Manua  (or  Manuatele),  Olo- 
senga,  and  Ofua.  Manua  is  sixteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  roughly  dome-shaped,  rising  steeply  from 
the  water  to  the  height  of  300  or  400  feet,  and  then 
swelling  evenly  up  to  a  summit  of  2,500  feet.  The 
principal  settlement,  Tau.  is  in  a  bay  on  the  X.AV.  side. 
Olosenga  is  a  narrow  island  three  miles  long.  Tutuila 
is  a  beautiful  island,  covered  from  water-edge  to  cloudy 
summit  with  the  richest  of  tropic  vegetation.  It  is  seven- 
teen miles  in  length  with  a  width  of  five  miles.  Matafoa, 
its  topmost  peak,  is  2,300  feet  high,  with  great  precipitous 
ridges  of  basalt  dropping  to  the1  sen.  separated  by  deep 
valleys  filled  with  forests  and  fruit-groves.  On  the  north 
side  there  are  numerous  beautiful  bays,  but  the  safest, 
Pango-pango,  is  on  the  south  side,  with  a  safe  entrance 
above  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  opening  into  ;i  splendid 
mountain-palisaded  bay  of  lake-like  calm.     Another  good 
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bay  is  Leone,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  twelve 
miles  from  Pango-pango.  Off  the  east  end  of  Tutuila  is 
the  islet  of  Aumra,  five  or  six  miles  in  circumference, 
where  a  warlike  little  tribe  has  for  generations  held  its 
own  against  invaders.  Rose  Island,  the  easternmost  of 
the  Samoas,  is  dangerous  to  navigators  because  of  its 
low  elevation,  only  thirty  feet,  in  contrast  to  the  high 
volcanic  peaks  of  the  rest  of  the  group.  It  is  a  small 
coconut-covered  atoll,  with  a  lagoon  entered  from  the 
north-west  side,  and  its  reef  extends  more  than  two  miles 
to  the  W.S.W. 

A  word-vignette  from  Robert  Lonis  Stevenson's  diary 
of  a  cruise  to  Tutuila,  quoted  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour 
in  his  life  of  the  man  of  Vailima,  is  a  satisfying 
description  of  Pango-pango  harbour.  "The  island  at  its 
highest  point,"  wrote  Stevenson,  "is  nearly  severed  in 
two  by  the  long-elbowed  harbour,  about  half  a  mile  in 
width,  cased  everywhere  in  abrupt  mountain-sides.  The 
tongue  of  water  sleeps  in  perfect  quiet,  and  laps  round  its 
continent  with  the  flapping  wavelets  of  a  lake.  The 
wind*  passes  overhead ;  day  and  night  overhead  the  scroll 
of  trade-wind  clouds  is  unrolled  across  the  sky,  now  in 
vast  sculptured  masses,  now  in  a  thin  drift  of  debris. 
singular  shapes  of  things,  protracted  and  deformed 
beasts  and  trees  and  heads  and  torsos  of  old  marbles, 
changing,  fainting,  and  vanishing  even  as  they  flee. 
Below,  meanwhile,  the  harbour  lies  unshaken  and  laps 
idly  on  its  margin ;  its  colour  is  green  like  a  forest  pool, 
bright  in  the  shallows,  dark  in  the  midst  with  the  reflected 
sides  of  woody  mountains.  Right  in  the  wind's  eye, 
and  right  athwart  the  dawn,  a  conspicuous  mountain 
stands,  designed  like  an  old  fort  or  castle,  with  naked 
cliffy  sides  and  a  green  head.  In  the  peep  of  the  day  the 
mass  is  outlined  dimly ;  as  the  east  fires,  the  sharpness  of 
the  silhouette  grows  definite,  and  through  all  the  chinks 
of  the  high  wood  the  red  looks  through,  like  coals  through 
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a  grate.  From  the  other  end  of  the  harbour,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  bay,  when  the  sun  is  down  and  night 
beginning,  and  colours  and  shapes  at  the  sea-level  are 
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already  confounded  in  the  greyness  of  the  dusk,  the  same 
peals  retains  for  some  time  a  tinge  of  plum  loin  rose." 
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A    SKETCH   OF   SAMOAN    HISTORY 


Jacob  Roggewein,  the  Dutch  navigator,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  European  sailor  to  note  the  Samoa 
Islands;  this  was  in  1722.  In  1768  Louis  de  Bougainville, 
after  whom  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands  is  named,  cruised 
about  the  group.  Cook  did  not  sight  Samoa,  but  the 
famous  and  ill-fated  La  Perouse  visited  the  group  in  1787 
and  on  Tutuila  he  lost  M.  Lalange  and  eleven  of  his  crew 
in  a  fight,  a  tragedy  provoked,  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Turner, 
by  the  Frenchmen  shooting  a  native  for  some 
real  or  supposed  case  of  pilfering.  In  1791  H.M.S. 
Pandora  called  at  Samoa,  but  it  was  nearly  forty  years 
later  before  missionaries  first  settled  there  and  began 
their  labours  amongst  the  war-loving  but  hospitable  and 
amiable  people.  The  famous  John  Williams  called  there 
in  his  little  schooner  in  1830,  and  then  the  Samoans  began 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  papalangi,  the'' breakers-through  - 
the-sky. ' '  Whalers  and  traders  began  to  come  in  numbers, 
and  British  and  American  fighting  ships  visited  Apia  and 
Pangopango,  and  the  United  States  exploring  ships 
under  Commodore  Wilkes  in  1842,  made  a  survey  of  the 
Group.  Now  and  again  the  natives  came  into  conflict 
with  the  whites,  usually  through  some  petty  misunder- 
standing, and  in  1876  there  was  a  skirmish  with  the  crew 
of  H.M.S.  Barracouta,  in  which  several  Samoans  were 
killed.  Thereafter  on  many  occasions  the  warriors  of 
Upolu  met  the  bluejackets  and  marines  of  British, 
American,  and  German  warships,  more  than  once  with 
disastrous  results  to  the  whites. 
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For  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  German  position  in 
Samoa  one  must  understand  something  of  the  history  of 
the  great  commercial  house  which  lorded  it  over  the 
South  Seas  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  last  century,  the 
firm  of  Goddefroy  and  Co.,  of  Hamburg.  This  house 
is  now  replaced  by  the  great  trading  and  planting  cor- 
poration entitled  the  Deutchen  Handels  und  Plantagen 
Gesselschaft  der  Sudsee  Inseln,  commonly  and  nnpopu- 
larly  known  as  the  "Long  Handle  Co.."  and  abbreviated 
to  "the  D.H.  and  P.G.,"  a  concern  which  does  business 
on  a  very  large  scale  throughout  the  Pacific,  and  whose 
influence  helped  in  a  very  appreciable  degree  to  oust  the 
British  from  Samoa.  The  firm  of  Goddefroy  and  Co. 
was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
maintained  a  fleet  of  vessels  trading  to  the  Indian  Seas 
and  the  Spanish  Main.  One  of  the  Goddef  roys '  principal 
agents  was  at  Valparaiso,  and  from  Valparaiso  they 
extended  their  operations  to  Tahiti  and  the  Paumotus. 
trading  in  coconut-oil  and  pearl  shell.  Somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixties  they  established  themselves  at 
Apia,  Samoa,  which  became  their  headquarters.  They 
bought  several  thousands  of  acres  on  Upolu,  and  began 
cotton  cultivation,  and  at  one  time  they  employed  about 
a  thousand  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  labourers — not 
Samoans,  who  are  too  dignified  and  too  sensible  to  work 
for  any  but  themselves. 

By  the  seventies  the  Goddefroy  firm  maintained  trading 
stations  in  about  a  dozen  groups  in  the  South  and  North 
Pacific  extending  from  Samoa  as  far  away  as  the 
Carolines.  But  huge  as  the  trading  concern  was  the 
Goddef  roys  had  even  more  ambitious  schemes  on  hand. 
They  had  purchased  many  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  in  Samoa,  and  they  submitted  to  the  Government  of 
the  North  German  Confederation  a  proposal  to  establish 
large   settlements   of    German   emigrants   on    11ns    land 
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giving  them  small  lots  on  lease  with  the  option  of  pur- 
chase. The  idea  was,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  B. 
Sterndale,  that  the  settlers  should  cultivate  corn,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cinchona,  coconuts,  sugar-cane,  rice,   and  other 
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Vaea  Mountain  in  the  background.      This  famous  house  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Military  Governor  from  New  Zealand. 

products,   by   the  labour   of   Chinese,    who   were   to   be 
brought  over  in  families.     The  great  Bismarck  took  the 
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matter  up.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  senior  partner  of  the 
house  of  Goddefroy,  and  his  influence  secured  from  the 
Prussian  authorities  hearty  approval  for  the  scheme.  The 
HertJia  (the  first,  it  is  said,  of  the  continental  ironclads 
of  Europe  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal)  received 
orders  to  go  from  China  to  Samoa  to  settle  any  disputes 
between  the  Germans  and  the  chiefs  of  that  Group,  and 
by  "a  judicious  display  of  power"  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  "first  detachment  of  military  settlers"  from 
Hamburg.  But  the  big  scheme  was  killed  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870.  Bismarck  and  the 
rest  of  the  Goddefroy  champions  had  other  business  on 
hand  for  awhile,  and  this  cleverly-conceived  South  Sea 
"closer  settlement"  plan  was  of  necessity  abandoned. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  war  the  Iron  Chancellor  revived 
the  scheme,  and  as  the  Goddefroys  had  failed,  a  new  firm, 
the  D.H.  and  P.G.,  was  formed,  to-day  a  great  commercial 
force  in  the  Pacific. 

Again  and  again  attempts  were  made  by  the  Samoans 
to  become  British  subjects,  and  efforts  were  repeatedly 
made  by  New  Zealanders  to  the  same  end.  Seventy-one 
years  ago  there  were  fears  among  the  Samoan  natives 
that  their  country  was  about  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
France ;  they  had  heard  of  the  enterprise  of  the  French 
frigates  in  the  Society  Islands,  and  their  preference  was 
for  the  English.  They  prepared  a  petition,  or  rather  it 
was  prepared  for  them  by  the  English  missionaries,  and 
many  chiefs  signed  it  for  presentation  to  Queen  Victoria, 
praying  for  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The 
request  was  refused  by  the  Imperial  Government,  which 
promised,  however,  through  the  British  Consul  al  Samoa, 
that  no  other  power  should  be  permitted  to  usurp  tin1 
Islands — a  promise  which  was  forgotten  or  treated  as  of 
no  account  by  the  Governments  which  came  after.  It 
was  ten  years  later  that  Sir  George  Grey  suggested  In  the 
Colonial  Office  a  federation  of  all  the  Son! li  Pacific  islands 
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from  Rarotonga  and  Samoa  in  the  east  to  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  west,  with  New  Zealand  as  an  administra- 
tive centre.  But  Grey's  prescient  plan  was  ridiculed, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  South  Sea  confedera- 
tion until  Mr.  Seddon  took  up  the  notion  himself  forty 
3rears  afterwards. 

On  two  occasions  at  least  during  the  last  half- 
century  deputations  of  Samoan  chiefs  came  to  New 
Zealand  entreating  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
Islands,  for  they  feared  the  Germans.  The  first  was  in 
1871,  when  high  chiefs  from  Apia  begged  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag,  and  asked  that  the  New  Zealand 
Government  should  move  the  Queen  to  grant  their  prayer. 
But  this  petition  met  with  as  frosty  a  reception  as  that 
of  1843,  and  Samoa  remained  a  troubled  No  Man's  Land. 
In  1885,  two  leading  Samoan  chiefs,  Tui  Letufunga  of 
Upolu  and  Seumanu-tafa,  the  chief  of  Apia  district,  came 
to  New  Zealand  as  delegates  from  their  people  seeking 
annexation,  but  without  success.  The  New  Zealand 
legislature  had  already  (1883)  passed  a  "Confederation 
and  Annexation  Bill,"  empowering  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  acquisition  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  not 
belonging  to,  or  under  the  protection  of,  any  foreign 
Power  or  Powers.  This  was  the  direct  result  of  agitation 
in  Samoa  for  annexation  to  New  Zealand,  and  not  only 
Samoa  but  Fiji  afterwards  petitioned  to  be  permitted  to 
come  under  New  Zealand's  administration.  New 
Zealand  statesmen  at  various  times  from  1883  onwards 
offered  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  governing  Fiji, 
Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the  Cook  Group,  but  not  until  1900 
were  the  Cook  Islands  placed  under  the  Colony's  flag; 
and  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  eighties,  Gladstone's 
and  Salisbury's  alike,  declined  to  advise  the  Queen  to 
assent  to  the  Samoan  annexation  proposals.  In  the 
eighties  Sir  Robert  Stout  was  the  warmest  champion  of 
the  people  of  Samoa,  and  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
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save  the  islands  for  the  Empire.  Sir  Robert,  who  was 
Premier  1884-1887.  made  repeated  appeals  in  the  cause 
of  Island  federation,  and  on  many  occasions  since  he  has 
advocated  the  claims  of  New  Zealand  as  a  natural  centre 
of  administration  of  the  groups  in  the  Central  Pacific. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  on  one  occasion  in  these 
anxious  years  had  the  Government  steamer  Hinemoa 
waiting  with  steam  up  ready  for  despatches  to  Samoa  to 
heist  the  British  flag.  This  was  in  about  the  first  days  of 
the  new  year  of  1885.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  then  head  of  the 
Stout-Vogel  ministry,  made  several  attempts  to  get  the 
Colonial  Office  to  consent  to  the  annexation,  in  response  to 
the  urgent  petitions  of  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Samoa,  who 
were  fearful  of  Germany,  but  Bismarck  was  the  lion  in  the 
path  those  days.  Britain  would  not  take  action  for  fear 
of  offending  Germany,  so  the  Hinemoa' s  mission  was 
abandoned,  and  it  remained  for  the  unexpected  tragedy 
of  war  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards  to  bring  the 
Islands  under  "Peretania's"  colours. 

In  1887  and  1888  the  dispute  over  the  succession 
between  Malietoa  and  Tamasese  ended  in  the  German 
Commodore  deporting  Malietoa  Lanpepa  to  tin-' 
Marshall  Islands,  and  supporting  the  authority  of  his 
antagonist,  proclaiming  Tamasese  King,  in  opposition  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  Samoans.  British  and  American 
sympathy  was  transferred  to  the1  high  chief  Mataafa,  who 
quickly  showed  the  Germans  his  fighting  metal,  and 
defeated  a  naval  force  in  the  Yailelo  bush  with  heavy 
loss  to  the  Germans.  Mataafa,  who  assumed  tin1  kingly 
title  of  Malietoa  as  an  affix  to  his  name,  had  a  mandate 
from  the  exiled  Malietoa  Laupepa  to  act  in  his  absence 
;ind  he  soon  mustered  about  five  thousand  fighting  men: 
the  German  protege,  Tamasese,  had  less  than  half  thai 
number.  There  were  many  skirmishes,  and  in  one  battle 
of  1888  forty  or  fifty  of  Mataafa 's  men  were  killed  ami 
above  thirty  of  Tamasese's.    Ai  thai  time  Tamasese  was 
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furnished  with  ammunition,  dynamite,  and  provisions 
by  the  German  traders,  who  sent  the  supplies  of  war 
along  the  eoast  in  a  cutter  to  his  stronghold  at  Lotu-aanu. 
Then  came  the  great  hurricane  of  March,  1889,  inter- 
rupting hostilities.  The  storm  god  intervened  at  an 
extremely  critical  moment.  Mr.  Louis  Becke,  in  one  of 
the  last  newspaper  articles  he  wrote,  told  the  story  of  how 
the  three  German  and  three  American  warships  in  Apia 
bay  were  ready  to  open  fire  upon  each  other  the  moment 


Stevenson's  Tomb,  on  Vaea  Mountain 
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that  a  landing  party  from  either  side  hoisted  the  flag  of 
its  country.  "One  evening,"  Mr.  Becke  said,  "as 
Mataafa  sat,  surrounded  by  his  chiefs,  in  a  native  house 
in  the  village  of  Lelepa,  back  from  Matautu  Point,  the 
northern  horn  of  Apia  Harbour,  there  came  to  him  a 
messenger,  who  told  him  of  certain  things  that  had  been 
said  by  the  American  Admiral  to  his  officers  at  a  council 
of  war  on  board  the  flagship  Trenton.  The  old  chief 
smiled  grimly,  but  said  nothing  to  those  about  him.    What 
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he  was  told  was  this : — The  admiral  had  told  his  officers 
frankty  that  they  would  have  no  chance  with  the 
Germans.  'Our  chance  is  to  run  our  ships  alongside 
theirs  before  they  sink  us,  and  carry  them  by  boarding  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  style  of  a  hundred  years  ago.' 
Mataafa  knew  that  if  he  communicated  this  to  his 
adherents  there  would  be  no  holding  them  back.  Five 
hundred  men  would  have  boarded  the  American  ships  in 
the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  join  the  boarding  parties. 
This  would  have  been  the  signal  for  war,  and  for  a  time, 
he  was  strongly  tempted.  But  he  knew  the  old.  innate 
savagery  of  the  Samoan  in  time  of  victory  would  again 
reassert  itself,  and  the  defeat  of  the  German  naval  forces 
would  mean  that  every  German  resident  throughout  the 
group  would,  in  all  probability  be  slaughtered.  And  so 
he  held  his  hand,  and  when  the  elements  intervened  the 
problem  was  solved." 

In  June  of  1889,  a  treaty  between  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany  was  executed  at  Berlin,  guaran- 
teeing the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  islands, 
restoring  Malietoa  as  King,  and  constituting  a  tripartite 
protectorate  over  Samoa.  A  Chief  Justice  and  a  president 
of  the  municipality  of  Apia  were  appointed.  This  three- 
power  arrangement  was  carried  on  until  the  end  of  1898, 
but  the  administration  was  unsatisfactory,  and  there 
were  continual  intrigues  and  open  quarrels. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  1891  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
arrived  in  Apia  bay  in  the  schooner  Equator.  He  built 
his  house  and  cleared  his  plantation  at  a  spot  on  the 
upper  water  of  the  Vai-singano,  called  Vailima  (Maori 
Wai-rima)  meaning  ''Five  Rivers"  from  the  several 
streams  which  met  thereabouts,  and  he  was  not  long  in 
making  friends  with  the  Samoans,  and  plunging  into  hot 
discussion  on  the  island  politics,  in  interludes  between  his 
heavy  tasks  of  writing.  He  lived  at  Vailima  until  his 
death  on  December  3rd.  1894,  in  his  45th  year,  and  all 
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the  world  knows  the  story  of  the  grave  on  the  bush-girt 
ledge  of  Vaea  Mountain  and  the  bearing  of  "Tusitala"  to 
his  last  home  on  the  shoulders  of  his  Samoan  friends  and 
worshippers.  The  house  was  built  on  the  western  edge 
of  a  tongue  of  land  situated  between  two  streams,  from 
the  westernmost  of  which  Vaea  Mountain  rises  to  a  height 
of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  east, 
beyond  Stevenson's  boundary,  the  land  dips  steeply  into 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Vai-singano.  "On  the  other 
hand,"  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  wrote,  "the  western  stream, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  smaller  water-courses 
above,  ran  within  Stevenson's  own  ground,  and.  not 
far  below  the  house,  plunged  over  a  barrier  of  rock  with 
a  fall  of  about  twelve  feet  into  a  delightful  pool,  just  deep 
enough  for  bathing  and  arched  over  with  orange-trees. ' ' 
The  Germans  purchased  Vailima,  and  when  the  New 
Zealand  force  occupied  Samoa  lately  it  was  the  home  of 
Dr.  Schultz,  the  Governor.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of 
Colonel  Logan,  the  New  Zealand  acting  .Military 
Governor. 

It  was  during  Stevenson's  life  in  Samoa  that  the 
Malietoa -Mataafa  war  of  1803-4  was  waged.  Mataafa 
and  his  old  friend  were  at  the  head  of  rival  camps,  and 
Malietoa's  force  being  much  the  stronger  Mataafa  had 
to  take  refuge  on  Manono  Island,  which  he  fortified, 
i having  about  seven  hundred  men  and  six  old  ships'  guns 
in  a  strong  position.  In  July,  1893,  II. M.S.  Katoomba 
and  the  German  warships  Sperber  and  Bussard  took 
action  to  end  the  rebellion.  They  steamed  over  to 
Manono,  and  the  British  captain  sent  an  ultimatum 
threatening  to  shell  Mataafa  unless  he  surrendered.  The 
.sturdy  old  warrior  submitted,  and  he  and  his  leading 
chiefs  were  deported  to  the  Tokelau  or  Union  .Group, 
250  miles  to  the  north.  In  the  following  year  there  were 
further  troubles,  and  IT. M.S.  Royalist  and  the  German 
Bustard  shelled  the  native  strongholds  along  the  coast. 
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There  was  comparative  peace  for  a  few  years,  but  in 
April,  1898,  Malietoa  Laupepa,  the  old  king,  died. 
Mataafa,  who  had  been  brought  back  from  exile,  was 
elected  king  by  certain  of  the  chiefs,  but  others  disputed 
the  election,  and  fighting  began.  Mataafa  was  once  more 
a  rebel ;  his  war  parties  seized  the  British  sec-tion  of  the 
town,  and  H.M.S.   Royalist  and  other  ships  shelled  the 


H.M.S.  Royalist  shelling  the  rebels  at  Apia,  1899.      H.M.S.  Porpoise  steaming  out. 

environs  of  Apia.  In  a  night  attack  three  British  sailors 
and  an  American  were  killed.  Young  Malietoa  Tann 
was  proclaimed  king  in  March,  1899,  and  the  British  an  1 
Amercans  supported  him  by  force  of  arms.  Lieutenant 
Guy  Gaunt,  of  II. M.S.  Porpoise,  and  several  other  naval 
officers  drilled  and  led  picked  bodies  of  Malietoa  men 
against  the  rebels  in  the  bush,  and  the  warships  shelled 

and  burned  rebel  villages  along  the  coast. 
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HOISTING    OF   THE    GERMAN    FLAG 


Germany  had  proposed  that  a  Commission  of  three 
representatives,  one  appointed  by  each  Power,  should 
examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  islands, 
and  temporarily  take  over  their  administration;  and  the 
suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  British  and  American 
Governments.  In  May,  1899,  the  Commission  arrived, 
the  natives  laid  down  their  arms,  Malietoa  resigned  the 
kingship,  and  a  Provisional  Government  of  the  three 
Powers  was  set  up.  In  November  an  agreement  was 
concluded  between  the  PowTers.  Upolu  and  Savaii  were 
assigned  absolutely  to  Germany,  and  Tutuila  and  the 
other  islands  east  of  longitude  171°  west  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  renouncing  all  her  rights  over  the 
islands.  In  return  Germany  renounced  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain  all  her  claims  in  the  Tongan  Islands, 
including  the  Vavau  Group,  and.  also  in  Savage 
Island,  and  ceded  to  her  the  German  Islands  of  the 
Solomon  Group  with  the  exception  of  Bougainville  and 
Buka. 

At  the  end  of  1899,  the  following  Convention  was 
signed  by  the  Ambassadors  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  Germany,  and  was  ratified  in  1900,  and  quickly 
followed  by  the  hoisting  of  the  German  flag: — 

Article  I. 
The    General    Act    concluded    and    signed    by    the    aforesaid 
Powers  at  Berlin  on  the   14th   day   of  June,   A.I).   1889,  and  all 
previous  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements  relating  to   Samoa, 
are  annulled. 

Article  II. 
Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  United  States  of  America 
all  her  rights  and  claims  over  and  in  respect  to  the   Island  of 
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Tutuila  and  all  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of 
Longitude  171  degrees  west  of  Greenwich. 

Great  Britain  in  like  manner  renounces  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  of  America  all  her  rights  and  claims  over  and  in  respect 
to  the  Island  of  Tutuila  and  all  other  islands  of  the  Samoan 
group  east  of  Longitude   171    degrees  west  of  Greenwich. 

Reciprocally,  the  United  States  of  America  renounce  in  favour 
of  Germany  all  their  rights  and  claims  over  and  in  respect  to  the 
Islands  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  and  all  other  islands  of  the  Samoan 
group  west  of  Longitude  171  degrees  west  of  Greenwich. 

Article  III. 
It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  each  of  the  three  signatory 
Powers  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  in  respect  to  their  commerce  and 
commercial  vessels,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  privi- 
leges and  conditions  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign  Power, 
in  all  ports  which  may  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  either  of  them. 

Article  IV. 
The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible, 
and    shall    come    into    force    immediately    after    the    exchange    of 
ratifications. 

In  faith  whereof,  Ave,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have 
signed  this  Convention  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  triplicate,  at  Washington,  the  second  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine. 

John    Hay         [Seal.  | 
Holleben  [Seal.] 

Pauncefote        [  Seal] . 


ss 


THE    BRITISH   CAPTURE   OF   SAMOA 

The  coup  de  main  of  August,  15)1-4.  resulting  in  the 
lowering  of  the  German  flag  after  fourteen  years,  is  so 
recent  as  to  need  little  space  here.  Under  secrel  instruc- 
tions from  the  imperial  Government  a  contingent  was 
organised  in  New  Zealand,  and  left  Wellington  for  Apia 
on  August  14th  in  the  troopships  Moeraki  and  Monowai. 
The  expedition,  commanded  by  Col.  Robert  Logan, 
with  Lieut. -Col.  Fulton,  of  the  Indian  Army,  second 
in  command,  consisted  of  1384  officers  and  men.  recruited 
from  the  Territorial  forces  of  New  Zealand,  with  artillery 
consisting  of  two  15-pounder  and  two  6-ponnder  guns, 
manned  by  the  D  Battery  N.Z.  Field  Artillery,  and  four 
Maxims  manned  by  the  Fifth  Wellington  Regiment. 
Lient.-Col.  Fulton  (2nd  Ghurkas)  was  in  command  of 
the  Moeraki's  half  of  the  force,  and  Lient.-Col.  C.  II. 
Turner,  of  Wellington,  commanded  on  the  Monowai.  Off 
North  New  Zealand  the  troopships  were  picked  up  by 
the  British  cruisers  Pyramus,  Psyche,  and  Philomel.  The 
expedition  called  at  Noumea.  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  battle-cruiser  Australia  and 
the  cruiser  Melbourne,  and  the  French  armoured  cruiser 
Montcalm  joined  off  the  coast  and  completed  the 
squadron.  The  eight  ships  arrived  at  Apia,  via  Fiji,  on 
Saturday  morning,  August  29th.  Every  preparation 
was  made  to  overcome  resistance,  but  the  occupation  was 
bloodless.  The  German  Governor.  Dr.  Schultz,  sub- 
in  itted  peacefully  to  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  New 
Zealand  Force,  he  and  other  officials  were  deported  in 
the  Monowai  to  Fiji,  and  later  to  Auckl  md.  the  German 
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flag  was  hauled  down  by  a  soldier  in  khaki,  and  on  the 
morning'  of  Sunday.  August  30th  (Samoan  time)  the 
British  flag  was  hoisted  above  the  German  Government 
offices,  and  saluted  by  the  troops  and  by  the  guns  of 
H.M.S.  Psyche.  Colonel  Logan  read  a  proclamation  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  Europeans  and 
Samoans.  declaring  that  "the  New  Zealand  Government 
of  His  Britamiic  Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth  now 
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The  landing  of  the  troops  at  Apia,  Samoa 

occupy    for    His    Majesty    all    the    German    territories 
situated  in  the  islands  of  the  Samoan  Group." 

Apia  was  placed  under  military  Law,  entrenchments 
a\ ere  made  by  the  New  Zealand  soldiers,  who  pitched 
'/amp  on  the  racecourse,  to  strengthen  their  position 
on  the  beach,  against  any  possible  German  Landing 
force,  Colonel  Logan  assumed  office  as  military 
governor,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pultou  in  command  of 
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the  troops,  and  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  fleet 
sailed  for  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  thus  has  the 
honour  and  satisfaction  of  being  the  first  British  colony 
to  seize  and  occupy  with  its  forces  a  land  under  a  foreign 
flag.  This  expedition  in  which  Australia's  naval  co-opera- 
tion was  of  very  great  service,  was  quickly  followed  up 
by  the  Commonwealth's  warships,  under  Admiral  Patey, 
capturing    the    seat    of    German    Government    in    the 


A  South  Sea  trading  schooner 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  a  force  occupying  German 
Papua,  or  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  thus  extinguishing 
German  rule  in  the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Germans  had  established  a  powerful  wireless 
station  at  Apia.  This  was  seized  by  Colonel  Logan's 
force  and  carefully  guarded.  The  station  will  form  an 
important  link  in  the  great  singing  spark  that  girdles  the 
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earth.  The  Pacific,  once  the  loneliest  of  oceans,  is  now 
dotted  over  with  wireless  stations,  from  the  Chatham 
Islands  in  the  south  to  Honolulu  in  the  north,  and  from 
Norfolk  Island  eastwards  across  the  great  stretch  of  water 
to  Apia  and  Tahiti  and  to  the  Marquesas,  the  romantic 
scenes  of  Herman  Melville's  "Typee";  and  the  learned 
men  of  the  native  peoples  may  recall  in  the  light  of 
new-gotten  knowledge  the  old  Promethean  legend  of  their 
Polynesian  deified  ancestor  Mahuika.  who  had  magic  fire 
at  his  finger  tips. 

A  contingent  of  250  Maoris  is  to  be  sent  to  Apia  to 
do  garrison  duty,  a  soldierly  task  which  will  be  congenial 
to  the  New  Zealand  branch  of  Polynesian  warrior-stock. 

The  future  of  Samoa  is,  of  course,  as  yet  unsettled,  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  it  will  never  again 
be  suffered  to  fall  into  German  hands  as  it  did  in  1900. 
Under  the  unsatisfactory  old  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment it  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  all  the  Powers  con- 
cerned, almost  wholly  through  German  intrigues  and  the 
natives'  dislike  for  the  Teuton.  But  under  the  British 
flag  things  will  be  very  different  since  the  Samoan.  even 
under  German  rule,  has  never  disguised  his  preference 
for  the  British  flag.  Should  it  be  New  Zealand's  fortune, 
and  responsibility  to  send  its  officials  to  administer 
Samoan  affairs  permanently  the  natives  may  be  relied 
upon  to  remain  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Union  Jack.  At 
present  various  civil  posts  of  importance  are  filled  by 
members  of  the  Expeditionary  Force.  A  force  of 
Samoans,  officered  by  New  Zealanders,  would  be  a 
sufficient  garrison  when  the  war  is  over  and  accounts  are 
finally  adjusted. 
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POPULATION    AND   TRADE 


The  total  native  population  of  Samoa  (exclusive  of 
Tutuila)  in  11)12  was  35,000.  distributed  thus:— Upolu, 
Manono,  and  Apolima,  20.662;  Savaii,  12,816.  There 
were  in  1913  544  white  inhabitants,  329  Germans,  and  132 
British,  and  also  1354  Chinese,  and  1008  non-native 
inhabitants  of  mixed  race,  chiefly  Kanaka  labour  from 
the  Western  Pacific  Islands.  There  are  two  Government 
schools,  established  by  the  Germans,  with  784  pupils,  and 
there  are  old-established  English  mission  schools  with  over 
8000  pupils. 

British  capital  invested  in  companies  operating  in 
Samoa  is  officially  returned  at  £185,000.  German  com- 
panies have  a  capital  of  £341,500.  The  exports  from  Apia 
in  1912  consisted  of  copra  valued  at  £203,494,  cacao  beans 
£41,983,  coffee  £5,  tobacco  £52,  kava  £1040,  rubber  £5538. 
and  coconuts  £110.  These  commodities  were  sent  to  the 
following  countries : — Australasia  £102,223,  Germany 
£126,790,  United  States  £12,028,  other  countries  £11,183. 
The  import  business  is  largely  in  British  hands.  The 
details  of  values  for  1912  are: — United  Kingdom  £7695, 
Australasia  £151,891,  Germany  £42,214,  United  States 
£22,146,  other  countries  £12,374.  Beer,  wines,  tobacco. 
gunpowder,   £14,943.     Total  £251,263. 

In  1912  65  vessels  of  74,430  tons  (exclusive  of  coasters) 
entered  at  the  port  of  Apia,  and  of  these  o^.  with  a 
tonnage  of  72.442  were  British.  Sixty-two  vessels,  of 
73.999  tons,  cleared,  fifty-three,  with  a  tonnage  of  72.442. 
being  British. 
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British  Samoa,  with  its  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory,  is  a  much  more  valuable  asset  to  New  Zealand 
than  the  Cook  Group,  productive  as  those  islands  are.  It 
is  also  a  little  nearer  to  New  Zealand  than  Rarotonga, 
although  somewhat  more  to  the  northward.  From  the 
English  and  German  plantations  come  not  only  copra, 
but  many  other  products,  such  as  cacao,  vanilla,  indigo, 
coffee,  nutmegs,  and  tobacco.  Cacao  bean  growing,  a 
comparatively  new  industry,  is  becoming  a  profitable 
business,  and  the  cultivation  of  rubber  holds  promise  of 
great  returns.  There  are  large  areas  of  waste  land— large 
for  a  Pacific  islands  group — awaiting  clearing  and 
development,  and  there  is  scope  here  for  British  and 
colonial  enterprise  and  capital  when  peace  comes  round 
again. 
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FOR   THE   TOURIST 


The  visitor  to  Samoa  to-day  will  find  life  in  these 
well-favored  islands  very  pleasant  once  he  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  climate.  Samoa  is  not  a  savage  land, 
in  spite  of  its  fighting  race,  and  everywhere  in  the 
group  the  traveller  finds  a  warm  welcome.  Apia  is  a 
comfortable  town,  with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  much 
larger  places;  and  the  steamers  which  trade  there  from 
New  Zealand  and  Sydney  are  specially  fitted  for  the 
requirements  of  tropical  travel.  There  is  much  of 
interest  for  the  sightseers  in  all  the  islands  of  the  group, 
but  in  ITpolu  above  all.  The  many  fine  plantations 
around  Apia,  with  their  beautiful  homes,  are  reached  by 
good  driving  roads,  and  the  motor-car  speeds  easily  along 
these  grand  avenues  shaded  by  bending  palms  and  lofty 
tropic  fruit  trees.  The  great  pilgrimage  is  of  course 
that  to  Stevenson's  old  home,  and  to  his  last  resting- 
place  on  Vaea  Mountain;  Vailima  is  less  than  an  hour's 
drive  from  Apia  town.  Another  place  which  no  visitor 
misses  is  the  famous  Papa-se'ea,  or  Sliding  Rock,  where 
the  merry  bathers  go  flying  down  a  waterfall  into  a 
cool  deep  pool.  Other  drives  are  inland  to  the  Valley 
where  the  mysterious  ancient  stone  ruins  called  "Le 
Fale  o  Le  Fe'e,"  or  "The  House  of  the  Octopus,"  a 
kind  of  Samoan  Stonehenge;  to  the  plantations  where 
the  cacao  bean  is  grown  and  cured,  and  to  many  native 
villages,  all  interesting  because  of  their  primitive  con- 
struction and  their  extremely  beautiful  surroundings. 
One  excursion  of  special  charm  is  inland  to  Lake  Lanu- 
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too.  This  is  a  beautiful  secluded  crystal  forest  water 
tarn,  of  which  a  poetic  legend  is  told: — 

A  chief  named  Ata  was  killed  in  battle ;  he  was  the 
chief  of  Faleata,  in  the  Tuamasanga  (Apia)  district. 
His  brother  Too  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  went 
away  inland,  scooped  out  a  great  hollow  and  filled  it  with 
his  tears;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  Lanu-too.  which 
means  "The  lake  of  Too." 

And  there  is  no  want  of  amusement  in  Apia  and  its 
surroundings,  for  it  is  always  easy  to  arrange  a  Siva,  or 
native  dance;  there  are  horse-races  on  the  Apia  course; 
it  is  seldom  too  hot  for  cricket  and  tennis,  and  he  who 
has  not  seen  a  Samoan  native  cricket  match,  more 
particularly  a  women's  match,  often  a  whole  village 
a-side,  has  a  new  and  highly  diverting  entertainment  yet 
to  sample. 
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